JAMES   JOYCE
Joyce could find no inspiration in a cultural renaissance that found
so much of theme and subject in a legendary Irish past, A real
Irish presence was far, far too disturbing. Herein is the meaning of
a remark Stephen utters in his own defence: "I am not responsible
for the past." But, to repeat, he has seen the consequences of that
past all about him in the present.
And since this is the case, Joyce is not going to find literary
inspiration where the leading literary men of the time found it. He
does not have to discover Ireland. He carries too much of it already
in his own being.
Moreover, Joyce was born and educated a Catholic. He was
trained by Jesuits at the university which Cardinal Newman helped
to found. He admired Newman and was influenced by his writings.
Behind the lucid prose Joyce saw revealed a man who had arrived
at his conviction through spiritual agonies. Stephen is shedding
convictions which Newman came to accept, but he, too, is going
through spiritual agony in so doing.3
From his considerable reading in the literature of the church the
boy gained not only a sense of the past but also a sense of an ordered
inner world and of a systematized other world. Eternity has filled
his imagination. Still in his teens, he has been shrivelled by fierce
fires as he sat in the chapel listening to the Jesuit retreat master
describe with rigid logic the physical and spiritual agonies awaiting
the damned in hell. (This is one of the most magnificently written
passages in all of Joyce's work.) After hearing such sermons Stephen
becomes almost physically ill. In fact, this is the period when he
suffers most intensely. And his greatest suiferings are not imposed
by the Dublin reality which disturbs him so much but by images of
an inferno as terrifying as that of Dante. He quivers and cowers
before the vision of an other world which must make that of the
Irish legends seem the most pale of mists. His spiritual struggle
is one involving acceptance or rejection of this ordered other
world.
He comes to reject it. But his struggle leaves Stephen with a
deepened sense of melancholy. He has gained a penetrating sense
of the depths of experience. In Ulysses Stephen will say that all
history is a nightmare. Stephen has known what walking night-
mares can be like. He is forging such a temperament that he will
3 Irony: When the convert, John Henry Newman, later to be cardinal, journeyed
to Dublin to deliver his lecture "On the Scope and Nature of a University Educa-
tion/' he could little have dreamed that the most gifted student ever to be gradu-
ated from the University he was helping to found would be the author of Ulysses
and Finnegan's Wake.
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